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As indicative of the value of GARDEN AND Forsst as 
a medium of business announcement, attention is 1n- 
vited to the following extracts from letters of some 
regular advertisers : 


“Orders of the best class ; large buyers and good 
pay.’ 
a1 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

We have used the adv ing columns of GARDEN 
AND Forest, and the results have n satisfactory. The 
orders received have been of the best class; large buy- 
ers and good pay.—Joun Garpiner & Co. 

‘Best Medium for Horticulturists.” 


No. 22 Dey St., New York. 
We find Garpen AND Forgst a good—yes, the best— 
advertising medium for horticu _ because its 
readers are the most intelligent —F. E. McALisrsr. 


“Secures the best class of buyers.” 


60 & 70 Vesey St., New York. 
By advertising in GaRpEN AND Forest we have se- 
cured a class of buyers never before reached. We 
shall renew our advertising in your handsome pages 
the coming season.—Prrer Durves & Co. 


For terms, etc., address GARDEN AND Forsst Pus- 
LisHinG Co., Tribune Building, N. Y. 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO. 


Tribune Building, New York. 
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Among the contents of next week’s issue (No. 195) 
will be the following articles: 


The Report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 
Eprroria.. 


A New Herbarium Pest. (lllustrated.) 
By Proressor C. V. Rirey. 


Cranberries on Cape Cod. (iilus- 
trated.) 


Problems in Propagating Apples. 
By Dr. T. H. Hoskins. 


The paper will contain illustrations of a new 
of imecct nad one of a Cranberry-bog on CapeCod, 
a photograph. 
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Public Gardens. 


T has been urged in defense of the methods employed 
in the Boston Public Garden, to which a writer in 
these columns recently took exception, that this form of 
gardening is popular with the public. This might also 
with truth be said of a certain extraordinary construction 
in a Chicago park, where, for the admiration of the public, 
is displayed a gigantic vegetable globe, bearing upon its 
surface a map of the world delineated in Echeverias upon 
a ground of Sedum. Popular this undoubtedly is, and 
wonderfully made, the pride and delight of the local gar- 
deners and of the press; it represents a vast amount of 
labor and care, as well as great expense ; but it’is bad art 
all the same, as foreign to the real mission of a public 
garden as it is obnoxious to cultivated taste. An object 
distinctly demoralizing to those to whom it is exposed as 
an object of admiration. 

It is not the function of the true gardener to cater to 
popular taste, but to educate it. As a general thing people 
do not knew just what they ought to like until they are 
told. There are those unfortunates who prefer the glory 
of a chromo to the quiet of an etching, a Brussels carpet 
to an Indian rug, a shilling shocker to a novel by an emi- 
nent hand, but it does not follow that these should be the 
only things provided because they happen to hit the 
popular fancy ; on the contrary, it is the constant effort of 
the best reviews, the best newspapers and the best public 
libraries to elevate the taste of the uneducated, to show 
wherein simplicity and breadth in art excel violence and 
pettiness, to establish tests of beauty, and to help the 
world to distinguish the true from the false standard. 
And this should be equally true of the best gardens. 

There is no excuse for uncertain notes from public gar- 
dens, for here there is no question of supply and demand. 
The public have to take what is given them, and they will 
not absent themselves from their accustomed pleasure- 
grounds even if their beloved monstrosities are removed, 
and a quiet and artistic arrangement substituted for one 
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that is artificial and grotesque. A public garden is even 
more valuable than an art museum as an educator of taste, 
since it is seen by ten times as many people, and the city 
which owns one owes it to its inhabitants to instruct them 
in matters of taste as well as to excite their wonder and 
curiosity. To do things simply to please them when such 
things are in themselves violations of good taste, is equiv- 
alent to hanging the walls of the Art Museum with chromo- 
lithographs as more likely to be “understanded of the 
people” than the mysteries of Corot or the subtle values of 
a landscape by Daubigné. 

The general public does not know good from bad in gar- 
dening, and, therefore, this is the requisite lesson to teach 
it. Americans are as keen to recognize the good, when 
once distinctly shown to them, as any people who exist ; 
and a Boston public is especially conscientious and eager * 
to think aright if it can only be taught how.« 

The instance adduced by our correspondent is a case in 
point. The Water-lilies were introduced as an experiment 
into the parks and squares of this city when it was doubted 
whether the public would care for them, and it was feared 
they might molest and injure them. On the contrary, they 
have been appreciated and enjoyed, and have not been 
disturbed. They are beautiful, they are refined, they have 
appealed alike to the most delicateand the simplest taste, and 
have so proved themselves both enjoyable and appropriate 
decoration. The immense parks in this city and in Brook- 
lyn are great models in landscape-gardening. Are they 
the less satisfactory to any one on that account? Give the 
people beauty, both of color and arrangement, and insen- 
sibly it impresses itself upon them as alaw. Good garden- 
ing, skillful grouping of shrubs and flowers, will be quickly 
imitated in a small way, and a knowledge of propriety in 
composition will thus be disseminated. 

As a nation, the French have fine and discriminating 
taste, but that taste has been cultivated to its present point 
of perfection by the constant familiarity of the masses with 
what is excellent in architecture, painting and the plastic 
arts, of which they constantly behold excellent specimens. 
In the galleries of the Louvre and the Luxembourg the 
traveler is often struck by the delicate appreciation of beauty 
shown by people in caps and blouses. For generations 
this sense has been unconsciously trained by the continual 
observation of beautiful and appropriate forms, and by the 
knowledge that certain things are admirable, and the con- 
sequent effort to understand why they are worthy of es- 
teem. The standard being once set up, insensibly their 
minds become adapted to it, and their judgment grows 
secure. It is only thus that the education of any populace 
can be accomplished. Constant familiarity with the really 
beautiful cultivates a distaste for what is false and violent. 
In Japan the very infants have an instinct, which we acquire 
only by patient study, of that restraint and delicacy and 
economy of material which is the secret of the best art. 

In old times, before exploration and facilities of trans- 
portation brought masses of exotic and tropical plants to 
the gardener’s hands, gardening was more beautiful than 
it is at present, because it was simpler and less confused. 
The temptation now is to overdecoration, both of public 
and private gardens, and even the French suffer from an 
embarrassment of riches which they have not quite learned 
to grapple with. They show the same tendency to inter- 
fere with the breadth of a lovely garden view by the inter- 
polation of great overloaded flower-beds that we do, but 
in the composition of these beds their trained color-sense 
shows itself, and they produce a more harmonious compo- 
sition. Thanks to the inherent German love of nature, 
and possibly also to the fact that the climate of Berlin is 
so severe that the number of varieties of delicate plants 
which can be grown there is very much restricted, the 
finest city gardens, that is to say the simplest and most 
natural, are now to be seen in the Prussian capital. 

The most general failure in modern gardening arises 
from the attempt to grow as many things as possible with- 
out any reference to the propriety of associating them 
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together, and every one tries to make a museum or a 
botanic garden instead of an attractive and restful sur- 
rounding toa home. This fault is emphatic in many pub- 
lic gardens, which should be the first to teach a lesson of 
restraint, of breadth of treatment, of judicious selection 
and arrangement of a few interesting plants. The most 
beautiful of all gardens are the old ones, which were lim- 
ited in the matter of vegetation. The material was scan- 
tier then, but the results far better. Where there is much to 
distract the attention, a multiplicity of detail, it is impos- 
sible to derive from a garden that sense of intimate charm 
which should be its finest characteristic. To be conscious 
of grace and beauty, of repose and harmony in a pleasure- 
ground, is impossible when the mind is kept on the alert 
by endeavoring to take in a hundred new and curious 
things. 

This thirst for photographic detail is the foible of the 
age; it is thrust upon us at every turn—in pictures, in 
novels, in current literature, in gardens. The landscape 
is be-kodaked till fancy and imagination are well-nigh 
knocked out of the picture. The way of seeing things, 
the art of composition, is cast aside for the things them- 
selves, heterogeneously thrust upon us. It is the death 
of the finest art, of repose and dignity and noble simplicity. 
A delicate suggestion as far outvalues a bald statement as 
a poet's verse excels a catalogue. 

Leave Nature alone and there is never this emphasis of 
detail. Masses she gives, with here and there an accent, 
but no overwhelming sense of clutter, of the unimportant 
and wearisome variety with which man encumbers his 
landscape. And yet what infinitude the great Artist com- 
presses into comparatively simple expression, but it is as a 
whole we see her most splendid panuramas, not as a col- 
lection of disjointed parts. To learn to express this secret 
of unity in variety is the lesson of the true gardener, and 
this it should be his part to teach by vivid and beautiful 
example. 

The guardians of public pleasure-grounds should bear in 
mind that these resorts are for the education of the public ; 
that they hold their office not to minister to unlearned and 
vitiated taste, but to appeal to the finer and higher percep- 
tions which may be latentin the most unlikely quarters. The 
multitude grope in the dark, longing for light. Let that 
light be true, and not false—a guide, and not a concession ; 
a beacon, not a mirror. 

It is wise to show people what can be done with simple 
and easily accessible material; with perennial plants ; 
with beautiful, but not uncommon, annuals; with shrub- 
bery that can be cultivated in almost any garden ; with hardy 
plants that may be found blooming early and late, when 
exotics must be housed, and tender things wizen in a chilly 
wind. Rare things, too, there may be, but let a part of 
every public ground serve as an example to all who love 
gardens. There are millions of people, who cannot afforda 
landscape-gardener, but would be grateful for a hint of how 
to manage their own little grounds in a way that would be 
pleasing without being costly, and that would be reasona- 
bly permanent. Not until public gardeners realize that they 
have a mission to perform will they truly merit their high 
office, for it is a high office to develop taste, to define 
beauty, and to indicate dignity and grace in the arrange- 
ment of trees and shrubs and flowers. 


Waste Places. 

GCATTERED throughout the eastern states, infact, on nearly 

every farm, are untillable places that are almost non-pro- 
ductive, and, being almost worthless, greatly reduce the aver- 
age acre-value of the farm. Such places are usually wet or 
rocky, and are pastured, whether profitably or not is for those 
immediately concerned to decide. But the present depression 
in the dairying business, together with the increasing value of 
lumber, has suggested some notice of waste tracts on which 
timber has been permitted to grow and of which the history 
is known, in the hope that suggestions may be found that will 
apply to tracts at present unprofitable. One such lot, which 
seems characteristic, was found in Warren County, New Jersey, 
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in the Pequest Valley, and is a fair example of what may be 
expected on muck land that produces only Sedge-grass and 
wild Rose-bushes when cleared and pastured. Some of the 
notes of most genera] interest are here given. The soil is 
muck, from one to four feet deep. The subsoil is drift re- 
deposited by a post-glacial lake near its eastern shore, and 
consists of sand and clay irregularly bedded, with some “ hard 
pan.” A spring-brook flows through the tract. The surface 
of the water in the brook is above the surface of most of the 
subsoil, and supplies the soil with abundant and Constant 
moisture, except during unusual drought. 

Prior to 1858 this lot of seven acres had been continuously 
depleted of tree-growth and burned over. At this date a few 
defective trees, say twenty, were standing, with about half of 
the tract in coppice of Maple and Ash, the remainder being 
occupied by Sedge-grass, Rose-bushes and scattering seed- 
lings. The whole young growth was then cut off, and during 
the next ten years it was burned over every spring to reduce 
itto pasture. In spite of the fire and pasturing, the young 
growth gradually developed into a complete cover. The 
Maples, starting freely among the Sedge-grass, were at first 
eaten off by the cattle, but dense clumps and belts of Rose- 
bushes annoyed the cattle, and, finally, with Blackberry-vines, 
formed so dense a hedge near the adjacent cultivated land 
that the cattle seldom penetrated into the young growth of trees. 

The last places to be covered were two very wet spots 
(where the seedlings at last started on decayed logs, sending 
their roots down a foot or two to the soil, as the logs rotted 
away), and the higher ground that was never overflowed. The 
latter was most grazed by the cattle, and was only covered by 
seedlings after the cattle were hedged out. The trees are thus 
not all of one age ; some are from the seed, others are sprouts 
from the small stumps leftfrom browsing. The trees near the 
“fail places,” or those ‘places last covered, started up very 
limby, and are now much shorter than those densely grown 
from the first. The species found on this lot were Red Maple, 
Black Ash, Swamp White Oak, Pin Oak, Sycamore, White Birch 
and White Elm. The Red Maple is throughout the most 
numerous, and in the parts most subject to overflow is 
only accompanied by afew Ash and Elm. The oldest of the 
trees are now about thirty years, and the youngest fifteen years. 
The greatest space between trees is twenty-five feet, and the 
average is about seven feet. 

The growth on the whole tract is vigorous, and the crown 
cover is very nearly complete. The trunks of the best trees 
are free from live limbs to a height of thirty feet above the 
ground, and are now nearly smooth, though a few dead 
branches are still adhering near the lowest live limbs. Many 
inferior trees are dead and sickly from overcrowding, but the 
remainder will be the better for their death. All the leading 
trees are vigorous. It is noticed that the White Birch and the 
Swamp White Oak are rapidly overtopped and killed by the 
Red Maple. The Elm holds its own with difficulty, while the 
Ash, in damp spots, where there is more space, seems to equal 
the Maple, and will eventually overtop it. 

An area was selected that seemed to represent fairly the 
average of the whole tract. The measurements on this acre 
showed the average to be as follows: Number of trees per 
acre, gol ; height, 48 feet; diameter, 6 inches on stump, and 
5 inches breast-high ; contents, 4.1 cubic feet per tree, or 3,685 
cubic feet per acre; merchantable wood, 3.4 cubic feet per 
tree, or 30.6 cords per acre. 

TABLE OF GROWTH. 
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The value of this land at the time attempts at clearing were 
abandoned in the year 1868 was not more than ten dollars per 
acre. To-day the market value of the wood-growth alone is 


$30.00 per acre. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


H.. B, Ayres. 
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Holiday Notes from Switzerland.—Il. — 


BEFORE reaching Tiefenbach, at an elevation of 6,790feet, we 
found Pedicularis tuberosa,a handsome pale yellow flowered 
species, in abundance, also the three Vacciniums, the Whortle- 
berry, V. Myrtillus, V. uliginosum and the Cowberry, V. Vitis- 
idga, Soldanellas were also seen, but at this elevation they 
were all long past the flowering stage; toward the close of 
our holiday, at the very edge of the snow-fields, we found them 
in flower. The Rosage, or Rose des Alpes, Rhododendron 
ferrugineum, was also out of flower at this elevation. The 
common Monk’s-hood, Aconitum Napellus, exhibited its pani- 
cles of blue blossoms in a sheltered rocky holfow—only one 
colony of this species was noted during our first day’s tramp. 
The Crowberry, Empetrum nigrum, was common by the road- 
sides, as was also the Bluebells of Scotland, Campanula 
rotundifolia ; in Scotland this species ascends to about 3,500 
feet. Here, too, was seen our first living specimen of Migri- 
tella angustifolia, a beautiful alpine Orchid with grassy leaves 
and a Taos spike of small blackish purple flowers with a 
strong vanilla-like fragrance. 

The next morning we left Tiefenbach and followed the 
Furka road, constructed, under many engineering difficulties, 
principally for military purposes. The road crosses the Tie- 
fentobel, and we leave the fine waterfall formed by the dis- 
charge of the Siedeln Glacier on the left; high above this rise 
the jagged, pointed peaks of the Bielenstock (9,969 feet), and 
straight before us the Furkahorn. In several places magnifi- 
cent views are obtained of the Urseren Valley and the pinna- 
cles of the Spitzberge and other mountains. At the Furka 
Pass, 7,992 feet high, a saddle between the Muttenhérner on 
the left and the Furkahérner on the right, a glorious pano- 
rama unfolds itself, the most imposing object being the snow- 
clad Finsteraarhorn, the highest of the Bernese Alps, which 
rises to a height of 14,000 feet. Shortly after crossing the pass, 
one of the most striking sights we met with, as far as plant- 
life is concerned, was furnished by an extensive, very steep, 
slope, thickly studded with Campanula thyrsoidea, a remarka- 
ble species, about fifteen inches in height, with narrow leaves 
and a dense, leafy, oblong spike of rather large creamy white 
flowers. Near trickling rills of water Si/ene acaulis formed 
compact cushions of the brightest green, thickly set with 
pretty red flowers. The blue-flowered Campanula Cervicaria 
also occurred, though much less frequently than C. thyrsoidea. 
Gentiana verna, one of the most beautiful of all alpine 
plants, grew in company with the Silene, and its turf-iike 
masses Of small dark green leathery leaves were in some 
cases almost hidden by their wealth of flowers of heaven's 
own blue. Cirsium heterophyllum, a handsome thistle 
with long-stalked purple flower-heads, was noted here; it 
is a plant worthy of a place in the herbaceous border. Nigri- 
tella, too, was frequent. From the Galenhiitten admirable 
views are obtained of the fantastic ice masses of the Rhone 
Glacier—resembling a gigantic frozen waterfall—and of the 
mountains between which it is embedded. Instead of follow- 
ing the road from the Galenhiitten we scrambled through the 
tangle of Alders, Juniper, etc., and in due time reached the 
base of the glacier. A/nus viridis, the Alder just referred to, 
is a species which nearly marks the highest limit of tree- 
growth in the Alps, and is generally found in abundance on 
the sites of old moraines. Funip~erus nana grew in company 
with the last-named, and in open places Efilobium Fleischeri, 
a fine Willow-herb, with showy rose-colored flowers. Here, 
too, we noticed a few clusters of St. Bruno’s Lily (Paradisia 
Liliastrum) and St. Bernard's Lily (Anthericum Liliago), with 
theit snowy white blossoms still in full beauty. These two 
species are deservedly popular in British gardens, as they 
thrive readily and adapt themselves to conditions wonderfully 
different from those which obtain in their native habitats. 
Lilium Martagon was observed in some plenty, but no color 
variations were noticed. : 

A dwarf Achillea (A. mana), with white felted pinnate leaves 
and short stems terminated by almost globular corymbs of 
inconspicuous flowers, was seen. The neat habit of this plant 
and the beauty of its white leaves would make it a favorite 
with the devotees of carpet-bedding—a fashion which all per- 
sons of rightly constituted minds are glad to see rapidly de- 
clining—#f only it would lend itself to cultivation. At the very 
base of the glacier, where only a few inches of soil and débris 
covered the solid ice, the Kidney Vetch (Anthyllis vulneraria) 
was covered with its heads of yellow flowers. Linaria alpina, 
too, had but few competitors here, where even grasses and 
sedges were scarce. The Anthyllis was the prevailing plant, 
and gave a distinct character to the scene. . 

A rest of an hour by the infant Rhone, which the ancients 
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poetically describe as ‘‘descending from the gates of eternal 
night at the foot of the pillar of the sun,” sufficed to set us up 
for our further walk of ten miles to Miinster. Fine forests of 
Scotch Fir, Norway Spruce and Larch intermixed, the latter 
with its branches laden with long masses of Usnea (a lichen 
called Old Man’s Beard in England), occurred on part of our 
way. The quaint villages of Obergestelen, Oberwald and 
Ulrichen (a walk of three hours and a half from this place 
brings us to the Gries Pass, the boundary between Switzerland 
and Italy), with their very primitive wooden chalets—outside 
nearly every one of which was a great heap of cow-dung— 
were passed before we reached the comfortable inn at Miin- 
ster, the ‘“Goldnes Kreuz.” 


Royal Gardens, Kew. George Nicholson. 





Forest-vegetation of the Upper Mississippi.—III. 


HE Cottonwood (Populus monilifera) grows abundantly 
along the Mississippi River in bottoms, where both 
sandy and rich soil seem favorable for its development, and 
the trees are often of very large size. They are seldom found, 
however, on the uplands away from the streams, except as re- 
cent introductions. The species is now sometimes found in 
the neighborhood of stone quarries in the loose clay soil. 
Trembling Aspen (Populus tremuloides) is common in the 
rich black soils of second bottoms, or the humus soil on 
ridges. Near Dubuque it occurs around rocky ledges. The 
species grows in groups, sometimes several acres in extent. 
It is a short-lived tree, and is followed by more useful trees, 
like the Oak. The Large-toothed Poplar (P. grandidentata) 
is less common than the last. It is found in more or less 
isolated groups in sandy and clay soils, and its growth is more 
rapid than that of the Trembling Aspen. 

A few trees of the Sycamore (Platanus occidentalis) were 
observed at Turkey River Junction, lowa. From this point 
southward it is more frequent in the Mississippi River bottoms. 

The Hackberry (Celtis occidentalis) occurs in rich soil of 
the bottoms of Root River and other streams ; and not infre- 
quently it is found on the rocky limestone cliffs, as at North 
McGregor, Iowa. It is a tree which can adapt itself to a va- 
riety of soils, and, when cultivated, it does admirably on poor 
sandy soil. 

The Birches are fairly well represented, the most com- 
mon species being the River Birch (Betula nigra). It, with 
the White Maple, more nearly typifies the timbered region of 
the Mississippi bottoms than any other tree. The Black Birch 
diminishes in numbers southward. The Canoe Birch is com- 
mon about La Crosse and Trempealeau, Wisconsin, where it is 
usually found on the tops of the limestone bluffs, though also 
occurring in ravines and ridges as well as“in sandy soil. On 
some of the rocky hills it is almost the only tree. It rarely 
attains great dimensions, except when growing in rich clay 
soil. Near Dubuque itis scarce. Yellow, or Gray Birch (2. 
lutea) is found more abundantly along the sandy, rocky cliffs 
of the Kickapoo. It also occurs on sandstone rocks near a 
Tamarack-swamp not far from La Crosse. It is not a com- 
mon tree. 

Quite a grove of small Kentucky Coffee-trees occurs south of 
La Crescent in the Root River bottoms, and on the Wisconsin 
side there are two or three trees about seven miles below La 
Crosse. They are from twelve to fifteen feet high. It is much 
more numerous on steep hillsides near North McGregor, but 
none of the specimens are large. From this point southward 
it is more numerous. I noted it at Clayton, Turkey River 
Junction and Dubuque. It does not occur in the interior of 
the country east of La Crosse. 

The Honey Locust was observed near Turkey River Junc- 
tion, lowa ; from thence southward it is more numerous. 

The Black Locust (Robinia Pseudacacia) has established itself 
near La Crosse and Trempealeau, Wisconsin. 

According to Mr. Harris, the Red Mulberry formerly flour- 
ished in the Root River bottoms near La Crosse. I have not 
seen it, however, growing wild. Scattered specimens were 
found at North McGregor, Iowa, and it is more numerous 
near Dubuque. 

Basswood is largely influenced by moisture. Rich black 
soil and damp grounds, sloping to the north, are favorable 
situations for it, and it is commonly found along the rich bot- 
toms of the smaller streams and creeks. 

The American Elm is a common tree everywhere along the 
creeks and streams near springs; occasionally, also, in up- 
land woods in dry soil. The Red Elm (U/mus Julva) is not 
uncommon on the rocky slopes of hills along the Mississippi. 
It is absent or rare in the interior of the country. The Cork 
Elm (U. racemosa) is far less common than U. Americana. 
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It occurs near La Crosse, along some of the smaller streams, 
and I observed it near Turkey River Junction, Iowa. 

The White Pine is the most common conifer along the Black 
River. Inthe northern part of LaCrosse and in the eastern part 
of Vernon County it is common onthe sandy loamy soil. Near 
the Mississippi River it only occurs on the sandstone ledges. 
Large trees were once found at La Crescent, Minnesota, 
and quite a group of these Pines occurs near Clayton, lowa. 
Northern Scrub Pine (Pinus Banksiana) occurs on sandy 

rairie soil along the La Crosse’ and Black rivers, where 
fittle else grows besides some tough grasses, Prairie Clover, 
Lupins and Wild Indigo. Red Pine (P. resinosa) occurs in 
isolated places in the sand bottoms of the Black River and 
sandy rocky ledges of the Kickapoo River. 

Hemlock I have not found along the Mississippi River, nor 
does it occur near the mouths of the Black, La Crosse and 
Wisconsin rivers, but near Rockton, on the Kickapoo River, 
which is a tributary of the Wisconsin, numerous groups occur, 
The Trailing Arbutus and Clintonia borealis flourish under its 
shade among decaying logs and leaves. 

Tamarack grows in the peaty swamps of La Crosse and 
Trempealeau rivers. During dry years portions of the 
Tarnarack swamps are passable, but during wet years they 
are for the most part very wet. Owing to frequent overflows, 
which carry with them much soil from tilled land, these 
swamps are gradually filling up, and, as a consequence, the 
Tamarack in these localities is losing ground. I found a small 
swamp near La Crescent, Minnesota, but in a few years this 
swamp will be a thing of the past. 

Red Cedar (funiperus Virginiana) grows along the Missis- 
sippi River, on the sandy out-crops and limestone rocks, and 
most abundantly in the sandy bottoms of the Black River. 

I have indicated, in a measure, the principal forest-trees be- 
tween Trempealeau, Wisconsin, and Dubuque, Iowa, In the 
northern portion Betula papyrifera, B. nigra and Fuglans 
cinerea are more numerous. than farther southward. Pla- 
tanus occidentalis, Gleditsia triacanthos, Gymnocladus dioicus, 
Fuglans nigra, Quercus Muhlenbergii and Morus rubra are 
southern trees which have moved northward along the Missis- 
sippi, and, therefore, are found close to the shores. 

L. H. Pammel. 


Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
A New Hybrid Rose. 


E have more than once insisted on the value of the 
Japanese Rosa multiflora as a hardy shrub. A figure 
illustrating its flowers and foliage was published some 


time ago in this journal. The picture in the present issue 
is of a fine specimen in the garden of Mr. John Robinson, 
of Salem, Massachusetts. It shows the manner of growth 
of a plant which possesses an individual beauty surpassed 
by that of few of the plants found in our gardens ; and apart 
from its own merits it seems destined to play an important 
part in the creation of a new race of hardy climbing Roses. 

Mr. Dawson has been hybridizing it at the Arnold Arbo- 
retum and has already produced two or three distinct seed- 
lings of very considerable value. We are able to produce on 
page 533 of this issue a photograph of one of these hybrids 
obtained by crossing Rosa mullifora with the well-known 
Hybrid Perpetual General Jacqueminot, the latter being the 
pollen parent. The result is a vigorous and hardy plant 
with a tendency to climb high. The spines and foliage are 
those of the pollen parent, but the flowers are clustered like 
those of R. multiflora, sometimes as many as sixty being 
developed in a single panicle. They are semi-double, 
rose-colored, an inch across, and exceedingly fragrant. 

In Rosa multifora may be found ‘the ancestor more or 
less direct of the so-called Polyantha or miniature clus- 
tered Roses which have become popular of late years in 
English gardens ; but none of these are hardy or very Sat- 
isfactory with us here in the northern states, probably 
because they or their parents are of southern origin, and 
the real interest of the results obtained by Mr. Dawson fs 
in the fact that by working from an absolutely hardy form 
of Rosa multiflora he has been able to lay the foundatibn 
for a race of hybrids of as great or greater beauty than 
any of the Polyantha race found in gardens, and absolutely 
hardy. 
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We intend to figure some of the other hybrids obtained 
by Mr. Dawson from this cross ; among them is one with 
the habit and foliage of Rosa multifora, with small, semi- 
double, fragrant, pink flowers, which is, perhaps, even more 
distinct and beautiful than the one which forms the subject 
of the illustration in this issue. 


New Orchids. 


Cymprpium Low1anuM, var. concotor, Rolfe.—A very strik- 
ing variety, in which every trace of red has vanished from 
the flower, which thus becomes of an almost uniform light 
greenish yellow, and forms a decided contrast with the 
ordinary form. It appeared with Mr. C. Eastwood, of 
Lane House Nursery, Luddenden, Manchester.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, August 15th, p. 187. 

CypRIPEDIUM x MacRocHILUM, Hort.—A hybrid raised 
from Selenipedium longifolium, fertilized with the pollen 
of Uropedium Lindeni. It bears much resemblance to 
S. x grande, of which it may be considered a variety, 
with somewhat larger lip and other slight differences. It 
is a very interesting hybrid, and furnishes another kind of 
proof that the Uropedium is only an abnormal state of 
Selenipedium caudatum. It was raised by Messrs. James 
Veitch & Sons, of Chelsea, and was awarded a first-class 
certificate by the Royal Horticultural Society, on August 
11th last.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, August 15th, pp. 199, 
201 ; September rgth, p. 343, fig. 40. 

Oncipium Forsesiu, var. Measurestana, Kriénzlin.—A 
variety with yellow flowers and a very pale border. It 
appeared in the collection of R. H. Measures, Esq., of The 
Woodlands, Streatham.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, August 22d, 
p. 227. “ 

CaTasETUM ciLiaTuM, Rodr.—-An elegant little species, 
described some years ago and now appearing in cultiva- 
tion for the first time in the collection of. M. Robinow, Esq., 
of Didsbury, who received it from the Amazon district, in 
Brazil. The sepals and petals are greenish white and re- 
flexed, the petals of the same color and erect, and the tri- 
angular, acute, concave lip whitish, tipped with deep 
maroon-purple, with light purple transverse lines on its 
basal half, and with purple bristle-like hairs, half an inch 
long, on the sides near the base. The flowers remind one 
of some peculiar bees on the wing.’ It is very distinct 
from C. roseo-album, its nearest ally. Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
August 29th, p. 242. 

Kew. 


R. A. Rolfe. 
Plant Notes. 


Some Recent Portraits. 


The following plants are figured in the October issue of 
the Bolanical Magazine : 

Fucca filifera (t. 7197): this is the great atborescent spe- 
cies of which portraits appeared in the first volume of 
GARDEN AND Forest (Figs. 13, 14). The history of the plant 
from which the figure in the Bofanical Magazine was made 
is interesting. The trunk was sent to Kew in October, 
1888, by Mr. C. G. Pringle, who collected it at Monterey, 
in Mexico, as a museum timber specimen. When it arrived 
at Kew it was apparently quite dead, and the trunk was 
placed in the museum. Here it remained two years and 
then put out some rudimentary leaves and an inflorescence, 
and, being transferred to the temperate house, these devel- 
oped in September, 1890. The leaves were very short, as 
compared with those on the wild plant, and the panicle of 
flowers is less dense, and, curiously enough, is erect, not 
pendulous. 

Cirrhopetalum Colletti (t.7198) : thisisan Orchid discovered 
by Major-General Collett in the southern Shan Hills, and 
is one of a collection of several hundred species made 
by him during the late Burmese war, including many 
plants previously unknown to science. The flower is “re- 
markable for the extremely long attenuated sepals, which 
are highly mobile and are wafted about by the slightest 
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breath of air; and also from being furnished with a num- 
ber of little streamers. or banner-like appendages which, 
when blown by a breath of wind, wriggle about in a very 
odd manner.” Mr. Hemsley has pointed out a peculiarity 
in the mode of growth of this species in that the flower- 
scape is not formed at the base of a fully formed pseudo- 
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Eucryphia Billardiert, var. Milligani (t. 7200), a native of 
Tasmania and a member of the Rose family, with pale 
narrow leaves and small solitary white flowers. 

Epiphyllum Gerineri (t. 7201): this is the species so long 
supposed to be a variety of the well-known Z. Russell- 
tanum now a universal favorite in gardens where green- 





Fig. 82.—A New Hybrid Rose.—See page 532. 


bulb, but is developed together with a young leaf, which 
afterward forms a pseudo-bulb, and is enclosed in the 
sheaths with it. 

Napoleona Miersii (t. 7199): this is the representative of 
asmall genus of west tropical Africa which, in the struc- 
ture of its flowers, is one of the most curious of flowering 
plants. 


house plants are grown. It differs from that plant in the 
much larger, broader, thicker crenulate articulations of the 
stems, broadly truncate at the top, regularly crenate on 
the sides, with tufts of long hairs both in the crenatures 
and around the base of the flowers. These present even 
greater differences in their more brilliant coloring, in the 
length and narrowness of the petals, in the almost terete 
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(not broadly winged) calyx-tubes, in the very numerous 
stamens with clustered minute anthers, and in the spread- 
ing stigmas. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


HorticutturaL Epucation.—A few weeks ago I mén- 
tioned a scheme which was being formulated by the Lon- 
don Worshipful Company of Gardeners and a section of 
the Royal Horticultural Society which had for its object 
the establishment of a “School and College of Technical 
Horticulture and Small Husbandry.” The scheme is pub- 
lished to-day in Zhe Standard. The aim is ‘‘to impart a 
higher class of education in the principles and practice of 
the cultivation of fruits, flowers, and vegetables than is at 
present obtainable in Great Britain.” Students will be ex- 
pected to remain at the school at least two years, during 
which period they will devote themselves to the manual as 
well as to the scientific branches of the work. By this it 
would appear that whatever is not manual in horticulture 
is scientific, and everything manual is unscientific. Direct- 
ors of cultivation and qualified lecturers are to superintend 
and instruct. It is proposed that the gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society at Chiswick should be utilized for this 
purpose. Beside this scheme we have now actually at 
work a number of lecturers who have been appointed by 
several of the county councils in the south to lecture in 
the towns and villages on the cultivation of the small farm, 
the garden, and the allotment piece. These lectures, how- 
ever, are intended for the uninformed in matters horticult- 
ural rather than for professional men. It is also proposed 
to introduce the subject of land culture into the curriculum 
of schools. At present there appears to be some difficulty 
in finding qualified men for all these new posts. The value 
of these several well-intentioned schemes for the propaga- 
tion of a knowledge of horticulture among the masses re- 
mains to be proved. It is questionable if much real or 
useful knowledge is ever imparted by lectures. The fancy 
may be tickled or a wish for knowledge may be the out- 
come of a lecture, but as a direct means of education this 
popular form of teaching is open to doubt. The school- 
room gardener is not likely to prove superior in cultural 
skill to the man who has obtained his knowledge of his art 
by constant practice in the best gardens, 


Streprocarpus Gatpini, Hook f. (n. s.)—This is a new spe- 
cies of Streptocarpus which is now flowering at Kew. It 
belongs to¢he monophyllous group, of which S. Dunniz, 
figured in the last volume of GaRDEn anv Forsst, is the 
most remarkable species. The new one has a prostrate 
fleshy leaf, not so large as that of S. Dunnii, the largest at 
Kew being eight inches long and five inches wide; thenerves 
are very prominent on the under side and are tinged with 
purple; the whole leaf is covered with a soft silky pubes- 
cence, which gives the upper surface a silvery appearance. 
The plant now in flower has four erect racemes 
springing from the base of the midrib of the leaf; they are 
six inches high, and bear each about twelve flowers, ar- 
ranged in pairs and opening in slow succession, pedicels 
one and a half inches long and reddish ; calyx formed of 
five small linear lobes ; corolla, with a short broad tube less 
than half an in‘h long; lobes spreading, orbicular, the 
lower one projecting a little and forming a kind of labellum. 
The flower is nearly one and a half inches across and col- 
ored rich lavender-blue, with a clear white throat. The 
general expression of the flower is not unlike that of Ra- 
mondia Pyrenaica, but they are larger. Fourteen flowers 
have been opened together on one plant. I consider this 
by far the prettiest of all the species of Streptocarpus hith- 
erto introduced. We have no in-door plant which flowers 
at this time of year that will compare with it. In the short- 
ness of its flowers it differs markedly from all other culti- 
vated plants of this genus. Seeds of this plant were 
sent from the Transvaal to Kew last year by Mr. E. E. 
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Galpin, of Barberton. A figure of it will shortly be pub- 
lished in the Botanical Magazine. 


Borveaux Mixture ror Potato Disgase.—Experiments 
have been made iy England this year to test the value of 
Bouillie Bordelaise as a cure for Potato disease. In the 

‘ew Bulletin for 1889 there was published some interesting 
correspondence on the extensive use in France of this sub- 
stance, which is a mixture of sulphate of copper, slaked 
lime and water, for the prevention and cure of mildew and 
other fungoid diseases of the vine. The possibility of its 
proving equally efficacious with Potatoes induced the 
Board of Agriculture to arrange for experiments to be made 
with it in various parts of England. The reports on these 
experiments so far are not conclusive, some cases showing 
an improvement in the crop where the Bordeaux mixture 
was used, others a falling off, and others absolutely no dif- 
ference. The last published report is from the trial grounds 
of Messrs. Sutton & Sons, at Reading, from which it would 
appear that, if anything, the use of this mixture is to be 
deprecated. Experiments had been made on 278 kinds of 
Potato, which were planted in 810 rows. Half of each 
kind was dressed with the mixture, the other half left to 


take its chance Here is the result: 

: z Tons. Cwts. Qrs. Lbs. 
810 rows, dressed with the mixture, vielded.... 4 17 I I 
810 rows, not dressed with the mixture, yielded.. 5 oe RR 


Two of the varieties-—namely, Sutton’s Ringleader and 
White Beauty of Hebron—were one-third more prolific with- 
out the dressing than with it. 

By the side of this report from Messrs. Sutton may be 
placed that from Mr. R. Fenn, well knéwn as a raiser of 
potatoes, from which it appears that where the dressing 
was used the crop was about fifty per cent. better than 
when no mixture was applied.. Mr. Fenn attributes the 
difference between the results he obtained and those ob- 
tained by Messrs. Sutton & Sons to his using the mixture in 
powder form instead of in the liquid, as recommended 
by the Board of Agriculture, and to his applying the mixture 


early. 


Kew. W. Watson. 


[Experiments in this country seem to have demonstrated 
that the Bordeaux mixture is effective against potato rot 
when the application is made early, and repeated several 
times. The copper mixtures are preventives, and hence 
the need of application before the spores of the rot have 
started into grawvth.—Epb. | 


Cultural Department. 


Notes on Small Fruits. 
GEYERAL promising varieties of Raspberries are being 


tested at this station. 
Black Caps : 

Lovett’s Early is one of the earliest; the plants made a 
good growth last year, and gave a fine crop of fruit this sea- 
son. The fruits are quite firm, of good size and appearance. 
The canes make a very slender growth, but are well branched. 
This will undoubtedly be a valuable acquisition. Carman has 
been fruited here two years, and proves the earliest of all 
Black Caps. The plants make a very vigorous growth, and 
produce a fair crop of fruits of high flavor and showy appear- 
ance, and firm enough to ship. This will, without doubt, be- 
come a favorite early variety when better known. A seedling 
sent out by G. C. Brackett, Secretary Kansas Horticultural So- 
ciety, under the number Io1, has proved itself a valuable va- 
riety, being a vigorous grower and productive; its fruits are 
of the largest size, jet-black and firm; it is in season about 
with Gregg. Among the older varieties the Hilborn takes the 
lead, with Smith’s Prolific following close in regard to yield. 
Both of these have fine showy fruit of good quality, and are 
firm enough to bear shipment. For a late fruit nothing tested 
here will equal the Ada, a variety of great vigor and produc- 
tiveness. It is rarely met with, and I fail to find it catalogued, 
but it should become better known. The Gregg through this 
section is still the favorite, both for market and canning, but I 
am of the opinion that either the Holborn or Smith’s Prolific 
will equal it in productiveness, and prove more hardy. 


Among them are the following 
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Fig. 83.—Rosa multiflora, trained over a post.—See page 532. 
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Of the red Raspberries, Quinby’s Favorite is one of the best, 
resembling in a marked degree Cuthbert both in growth of 
canes and the questionable habit of growinga large number of 
suckers. The fruits, however, average larger than Cuthbert, 
are deep red and very firm, but the firmness does not detract 
from the juiciness, and in flavor it resembles the Cuthbert. 
Two seedlings from William Parry, of New Jersey, Nos. 1 and 
2, are both good, the No. 1 being early, vigorous in habit, 
fairly productive and of fine flavor; too soft to ship, but a 
good home berry. The No. 2 begins to ripen fruits in mid- 
season, and continues to bear for a long period. The ber- 
ries are of large size, firm and of distinct winy flavor. I 
think this will prove a valuable variety when known. Stay- 
man’s No. 5, originated by Dr. Stayman, of Kansas, is also a 
very promising variety, throwing up large stools of canes; it 
is hardy and one of the most productive varieties. The fruits 
are dark red, large and quite firm. Of the older sorts Cuthbert 
still leads in productiveness, and, in my opinion, will stand at 
the head for some time to come. Thompson’s Early Pride is 
a little earlier, and Pomona is larger, but, taking all things into 
consideration, the berry to supplant it will have to be a decided 
improvement on any grown at present. Something with the 
productiveness and hardiness of Schaffer, the size of Clark’s or 
Pomona, and the firmness of Quinby’s Favorite would be the 
ideal berry. Schaffer is the berry par excellence for canning, 
as its enormous yield enables those growing it to sell at a price 
below that at which other varieties can be sold, and its great 
merit to the canners is that it holds its color and shape better 
than any other. 

Either the Caroline or the Golden Queen should always be 
found in an amateur'scollection. Bothof these are yellow and 
about equal in productiveness. The Golden Queen bears the 
larger and more showy fruits ; the habit of plant is identical with 
Cuthbert, and it makes a dense growth of suckers ; it is often 
killed back one-half in severe weather. The Caroline is ex- 
tremely hardy. never showing any ill effects from cold weather 
and withstanding drought. The fruits of both of these varie- 


ties are very soft, and, owing to their color, soon look mussy, 
so that they cannot be shipped ; but their superb flavor entitles 
them to a place in every collection. 

Of the Blackberries, Agawam has given the best results thus 
far; it has proved perfectly hardy, able to resist drought and 


to mature all its fruits; it throws up a large number of stout 
canes well supplied with laterals, and while the fruits are not 
of the largest size, they are of good size and of fine flavor. 
The Erie is a very fine variety, giving a large yield of enor- 
mous berries that, when fully ripe, are as luscious as the old 
Kittatinny. Its habit of growth is stocky, and heretofore it has 
proved rust-proof. I think it a good substitute for the Kitta- 
tinny in sections where the latter cannot be grown. Last year 
it did not give very good results, and there were doubts about 
its value, but since this year’s trial I am satisfied it will prove 
a good berry. The Snyder has not done as well here as else- 
where; while making a very vigorous growth, it has yielded 
but few fruits in the three seasons it has been under test. 
Early Harvest, Wilson’s Early and Wilson’s Junior are three 
very early varieties, of merit on account of their earliness 
where they can be grown profitably, but neither of them has 
given anything more than a small yield here. 

Of black currants, Champion Black and Ogden’s Black Grape 
are two of the best, the former being of dwarf upright growth 
and fairly productive. The fruits, which are of large size, are 
borne in short clusters. The Ogden’s Black Grape is of 
spreading habit, and is very productive of large jet-black 
fruits. Both varieties ripen all their fruits at once, and have 
no green tips to the clusters, as is common with other varieties. 
The Crandall has proved utterly worthless here, the bushes 
zrowing beyond all bounds, but bearing only an occasional 
ruit, and those of only medium size and no special flavor. 

Among red currants, Fay’s Cherry and Prince Albert are the 
leading varieties ; the latter is especially valuable on account 
of its late fruiting. It begins to ripen its fruit when the other 
varieties are ready to pick, and can be left on the bushes for a 
long time, as the foliage completely covers the bunches and 
keeps them from being scalded by the sun. Care should be 
taken in purchasing this variety, as there is a spurious strain 
of it in the market; this has the same dark green foliage and 
habit of growth, but with small fruits in short bunches. 

Since we have been able to combat the Gooseberry-mildew 
successfully, the growing of the large-fruited foreign goose- 
berries has been revived, and now the only excuse for grow- 
ing such varieties as the Houghton or Mountain seedling is 
the ignorance of better kinds. All things considered, I should 
place Triumph at the head of the list of large-fruiting varie- 
ties; but Industry, Wellington’s Glory and Whitesmith are also 
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fine, giving a large yield of delicious berries as much superior 
to our native varieties as a Seek-no-farther apple is to a 


Baldwin. : 
Geneva Experiment Station, N. Y. C. £. Hunn. 


The Hardy Flower Garden. 


HATEVER work remains to be done in this department 
should be pushed forward with all speed, as the soil is 
rapidly losing warmth, and the planting of herbaceous plants 
is dangerous if delayed too long. They do not take root in 
the cold soil, and are often lifted by the action of frost and 
killed before one is aware of it. Too much stress cannot be 
laid on the fact that for a considerable period in fall the soil is 
much warmer than the atmosphere, as may be easily ascer- 
tained by testing the matter with a thermometer, and this con- 
dition is very beneficial in establishing fall-planted bulbs and 
herbaceous plants, and, although herbaceous subjects are 
planted in larger quantities in spring, it is by no means the 
best season, as in spring root-action commences as soon as 
the frost leaves the ground, and it is more or less interrupted 
by transplanting at that season, however early it may be done. 
When Lily-planting is contemplated the present time is the 
best possible if native-grown bulbs are to be used, but if im- 
ported bulbs are desired they cannot be had for several weeks, 
as the new stock has not arrived, and, in fact, does not arrive 
until too late for planting in the majority of cases, as, for in- 
stance, the Japan varieties, which are more in request than 
other kinds, and, taken as a class, imported ones are much 
more satisfactory, with perhaps one or two exceptions, as, for 
instance, Lilium auratum, which no one has taught us as yet 
how to grow and keep. With the exception of ZL. auratum, 
home-grown Lilies may be planted now, and better flowers 
will follow than if later plantings are relied upon. The sooner 
the bulbs are planted the stronger will be the root-action from 
the base of the bulb; thisis always poor when planting is done 
in spring, as the bulb has then to depend largely for subsist- 
ence upon the roots formed along the stem, and these have 
plenty to do to nourish properly the stalk and flowers. The 
depth to plant Lilies must depend largely upon several details 
which it is well to consider here; but, atthe same time, it must 
be admitted that there never wasa truer word spoken than that 
horticulture is necessarily ‘‘empirical.” Experience does 
teach, and it is not all gained in a day, and seldom is Lily-cul- 
ture fully mastered. I have noticed that some varieties with 
small bulbs will succeed well with shallow planting, as for ex- 
ample, Z. Wallacei, L. callosum, L. elegans, and, emphatically, 
L. Philadelphicum, which always grows near the surface when 
found wild, while others with small bulbs, as, for example, Z. 
Columbianum and L. tenuifolium, need deep planting. 

A well-known Lily-grower once told me that people thought 
that because LZ. tenuifolium came from Siberia it would stand 
any degree of cold; but they forgot about the deep covering 
of snow by which the bulbs were protected on the approach 
of winter. Hence the saying that this beautiful Lily is best 
treated as an annual. ZL. ¢enuifolium, however, is not nearly 
as good as L. pomponium, which is not so well known, but pro- 
duces more flowers of the same color, and fragrant, too, and 
it improves year after year under cultivation, so that we can 
well spare the Siberian species. ZL. Columbianum comes from 
the Pacific Coast and succeeds but poorly here in the east. I 
have only flowered it when planted ten to twelve inches deep, 
and the same remarks apply to ZL. Washingtonianum and L. 
Humboldtii. They are both beautiful but are seldom seen. 
Even when once planted in the garden they have a provoking 
way of lying dormant for eighteen months before trying to 
flower, and they usually die in the attempt. JZ. excelsum isa 
very distinct Lily, and is regarded as of hybrid origin as it has 
never been found growing wild. It should always be tried as 
it sometimes succeeds as well as ZL. candidum, while the color 
is unique among Lilies—a light buff. Z. Szovitsianum is an- 
other beautiful Lily seldom seen, though it sometimes suc- 
ceeds well, but when it does it is not soon forgotten; the 
flowers are bright lemon-yellow. JZ. Martagon is another dif- 
ficult Lily to grow, but I believe it needs stony soil, preferably 
elevated, as on rock-work, to make it comfortable. It is the 
true Turk’s-cap Lily. 

While the foregoing may be regarded as the shady side of 
Lily culture, there is still a bright.side and a very sunny 
one it is. We must thank Japan for it to a great extent, for 
most of the Japan Lilies are perfectly at home here, and in 
some cases, as with the Tiger Lilies, we may often see them 
naturalized as escapes from gardens. JL. speciosum and vari- 
eties, L. tigrinum and its varieties, L. Batemanne, L. Thun- 
bergianum (or elegans), L. Hansoni, L. Faponicum and its 
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variety Brownii, with perhaps Z. Leichélinii, constitute the 
majority of Lilies that can be grown outdoors here, and all are 
of Japanese origin. It is not generally known that the well- 
known Easter Lily can be grown and flowered in the open 
border equally as well as in the greenhouse if the bulbs are 
wintered in a cool cellar and planted out in spring. I refer to 
L. longifiorum and its variety Harrisii. Z. candidum, the Ma- 
donna Lily, is perfectly hardy and needs no commendation. 
There are still three native Lilies that are worth growing in the 
garden as they improve so rapidly when given a moist soil 
and are very ornamental—Z. superbum, L. Canadense, and L. 
pardalinum, the latter a western Lily but perfectly hardy here. 
As to Lamaieome f one cannot do wrong with those noted since 
they grow well here if they are planted eight or teninches deep 
even where the soil is heavy, for this will save the young 
shoots from injury from frost in the spring; but with those 
that do not succeed well in all places it is best to try them in all 
positions available, being assured that when success is attained 
it will be worth recording. E. 0. Orpet. 


South Lancaster, Mass. 


Andromeda speciosa for Forcing. 


TH singular beauty of Andromeda speciosa as a dwarf 
flowering shrub has often been spoken of in GARDEN 
AND FoREST, but it ought to be said in addition that this prom- 
ises to be one of the very best of shrubs for forcing. It is an 
Ericaceous plant, a native of our southern states from North 
Carolina to Florida, where, in the Pine-barrens, it reaches a 
height of two to four feet. Although not as hardy as many 
other North Carolina plants, it does fairly well in any sheltered 
position here. . At the Botanic Gardens in Cambridge it has 
flourished in the same place for twenty years, and probably 
longer, without any protection ; and it will certainly do well in 
more exposed places if pegged down to the ground and lightly 
covered with soil. To ali lovers of beautiful plants it will 
repay this slight trouble. 

When used for forcing it rivals many of the Heaths with its 
large white bell-shaped flowers, which are often half an inch 
across. For forcing purposes the plants do best when lifted 
early in September, potted firmly and kept in a close frame or 
greenhouse, and well syringed until established in the flower- 
ing pots, which will be ina fortnight or three weeks. They 
should then be put out-of-doors to harden up until heavy 
frosts are expected, when they can be placed in a frame or pit 
until wanted for use. The first lot may be brought into heat 
about the-first of December, and afterward as they are needed. 
With a temperature of fifty degrees Fahrenheit at night and 
from ten to fifteen degrees higher during the day they will 
begin to flower in a month or six weeks. As soon as the 
flower-buds begin to show, several good waterings of liquid 
manure should be given, which will make the flowers much 
more substantial. When the plants have been once forced and 
are kept in pots during thesummer, they will flower much more 
freely than they do the first season after they are taken from 
the openground, This Andromeda is slow to propagate from 
cuttings. For this purpose forced wood, kept under double 
glass, is the best. From seed itis as easily raised as Rhododen- 
drons. It grows slowly the first year and begins to flower the 
third year. The buds are formed in the fall on the terminal 
shoots in the axils of the leaves. - As the plant grows late in 
moist seasons, this growth is not always well ripened ; hence 
the necessity of covering the plant in exposed places. 

Arnold Arboretum. Fackson Dawson. 


Limnanthemum Indicum.—A charming little aquatic under 
this name was introduced into this country last year by Mr. E. 
D. Sturtevant, of Bordentown, New Jersey. The leaves are 
roundish, heart-shaped, bright green, about three inches 
across, and float upon the surface of the water. The pure 
white flowers, with a faint tinge of yellow in the centre, ascend 
in clusters of several from the petiole, at the point where it 
joins the blade of the leaf, each borne erect on a slender 
stalk some two or three inches high. They are rather more 
than an inch in diameter, and the five radiating petals, of ob- 
long outline, are so densely covered with hair-like material as 
to present a curious and pleasing woolly appearance on the 
upper surface. Mr. Sturtevant gives it the common name of 
Water Snowflake—a name as appropriate as pretty—and 
speaks of the flowers, from their hirsute decorations, as rivals 
in miniature of Mrs. Alpheus Hardy Chrysanthemums. I saw 
several plants of this novelty last September in the gardens of 
Mrs. H. M. Brooks, at Newport, Rhode Island. They had been 
planted in four-inch pots and then placed ina tub, a few inches 
below the surface of the water. The plants were full of flow- 
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ers, and thriving with great luxuriance in the shade afforded 
by the vines ina grapery. The gardener, Mr. James Hill, 
assured me that they had flowered very freely all through the 
summer. He seemed to be much pleased with the tiny 
stranger, and said it required little care beyond good soil and 
an occasional change of water. A rich sandy loam, witha 
little old manure, is perhaps the best compost that can be 
devised for this and all similarly delicate water-plants. JZ. 
Indicum is very variable, and it has several synonyms.  Vii- 
larsia Indica, Nymphea ceramica and Menyanthes Indica, all 
doubtless refer to the same plant. Mr. Sturtevant’s plant is 
most probably a variety of that figured in the Botanical Mag- 
azine under the latter name. The deep yellow color and 
somewhat smaller size of the flowers there illustrated are the 
only perceptible differences in the two plants. Z. J/ndicum, in 
one or more of its numerous forms, occurs in Australia, Asia, 
and south Africa. A white-flowered variety appears to have 
been the first cultivated in English gardens ; it was introduced 


from the Cape of Good Hope in 1792. « M. Barker. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Plumbago Larpente.—This little plant must be ranked 
among the best of those that flower late in autumn. _Itis quite 
distinct from anything in bloom at that time, and perfectly hardy. 
The slender stems are from nine to twelve inches in length, 
and furnished with numerous, rather pale-green, alternate, 
obovate leaves, which are sessile and taper to the base. The 
plant soon becomes a dense cluster of stems and leaves, spread- 
ing with great rapidity, and iscompletely covered with a sheet of 
intense blue during August, September and the greater part of 
October, lasting, indeed, until frozen. The spreading flowers, 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter, are borne in compact 
terminal.clusters. P. Larfente is a charming plant for the 
rock-garden, and thrives even more satisfactorily in the her- 
baceous border. The rockery affords the nearest approach to 
its natural habitation, generally old walls or similarly exposed 
situations. It is much more vigorous with full exposure to 
the sun, and appears to better enjoy a deep, rich loam. The 
roots under such conditions descend to a considerable depth, 
and are got at with some difficulty when required in early 
spring for propagation by division, that method being the best. 
P. Larpente is somewhat rare in China, of which country it is 
native. It was first discovered by Mr. Fortune in the vicinity 
of Shanghai. He failed, however, in his effort to introduce it 
on behalf of the Horticultural Society of England ; but a plant 
which survived was dispatched soon after, in 1846, by a Mr. 
Smith to Sir George Larpent. This specimen flowered a year 
later, and was awarded a prize at a meeting of the Horticul- 
tural Society. The plant was afterward described by Dr. 
Lindley, and named in compliment to Lady Larpent. It was 
thought, a year or two after its introduction, that P. Larfente 
would prove valuable for bedding purposes and speedily be- 
come popular, but after more than forty years’ acquaintance 
with its highly meritorious qualities, the plant is still compara- 
tively uncommon. Many of these long-neglected plants are 
now rapidly coming into favor, and there seems to be no 
reason why P. Larpente should not at last receive the atten- 
tion it so well deserves. Plumbago Larpenie is the name that 
was first given to the plant, and the one under which it is most 
generally known. The correct name is Ceratostigma plumba- 
ginoides, however, and Valoradia plumbaginoides is another 
synonym. 

Montclair, N. J. S. 


Good Dessert Apples.—T wo of our best winter dessert apples 
are Snow, or Fameuse, and Jonathan, both small in size. There 
are peculiar advantages in small apples for table use if they 
are handsome and high-flavored as these are. Few people, 
either before or after a hearty meal, want large apples, and 
as a rule do not eat more than half of a Spy or a Baldwin. For 
cooking the case is different ; yet even there it is a mistake to 
choose very large fruit. The loss from decay of a single Jon- 
athan is very small, Both the fruits named are excellent 
keepers. The Fameuse is good for October, November and 
December ; the Jonathan will serve finely through January, 
February and March. 

The Wagner is comparatively little known, but it is a remark- 
able apple both for beauty and quality. The flavor is wild but 
clear and distinct, and the juice is very refreshing. The Rhode 
Island Greening is a first-class apple, that is, those specimens 
are which have a bright golden nut-tint. This color comes in 
fruit in open lots where the tree gets abundant sunshine. 
Any apple grown in a close orchard is inferior to those pro- 
duced in open ground, but this is peculiarly true of the Green- 
ing—the contrast is often striking. The Northern Spy is 
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another example of an apple that may be almost unsurpassed 
or may be nearly worthless for the table. The flesh of the 
best is almost a yellow, and the skin finely tinted but not a 
bright yellow and red. Apple-trees that bear the best fruit are 
those that stand in pasture lots, or by the fences, or on our 
lawns as shade trees. 


Clinton, N. Y. E. P. Powell. 


Correspondence. 
A Rhode Island Forest. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I have lately paid a visit to the plantations of Mr. Henry 
G. Russell, of East Greenwich, Rhode Island, and as they 
represent, what is the most important experiment in silvicul- 
ture that has been made in New England in the last twenty 
years, some account of the results which Mr. Russell has al- 
ready obtained may be interesting to the tree-loving readers 
of GARDEN AND FOREST. 

Mr. Russell’s plantations stretch in a rather narrow belt for 
a distance of two or three miles along the north and north-west 
shores of. Greenwich Harbor, a considerable inlet from Narra- 
gansett Bay. Thesituation is bleak, exposed, and wind-swept; 
the soil is naturally light and sandy, and what little plant-food 
the upper layers ever possessed was long ago exhausted by 
continuous cultivation, first by the Indians who frequented 
this point to feast on the clams which line its shores and the 
fish which still abound in the waters which surround it, and 
then by their white successors. That the soil, in spite of the 
poverty of the surface, possesses the power to produce good 
trees is shown by the great Oaks, both White and Black, which 
are scattered over some parts of Mr. Russell’s estate, and by 
the remarkable growth made by some of the trees in his plan- 
tations. The first of these was made in 1878, Mr. Russell hav- 
ing determined to protect his fields by a belt of timber on the 
shore side. The work has been carried on gradually, the ex- 
perience gained in one year being used to the advantage of 
the plantations made the following year. Nearly one hundred 
and fifty acres in all have now been planted, and the whole 
coast-line of the estate is lined with trees. 

Mr. Russell, like most American planters, made his first at- 
tempts with foreign trees, of course with Scotch and Austrian 
Pines and Norway Spruces. Their worthlessness is already 
demonstrated, although the largest of the Pines, which are 
fast dying or blowing over, supply the farm with about all the 
firewood it consumes. It is interesting to note that large num- 
bers of self-grown seedling Scotch Pines have been springing 
up in the plantations during the last three or four years 
from seed scattered from trees now only thirteen years 
planted. 

The European Larch has done better than the other exotic 
conifers, and has proved one of the best trees planted at East 
Greenwich. The growth the Larch has made on this sterile 
soil is remarkable. The writer of this letter was in East Green- 
wich during the summer of 1878 and pulled up one of the 
newly planted Larches and wore it in his buttonhole during 
the day, much to the amusement of some of Mr. Russell’s 
neighbors, who were inclined to look upon his efforts at forest- 
making with that incredulity with which country-bred New 
Englanders are apt to regard every innovation in old-time cus- 
toms. The companions of my boutonniére of thirteen years 
ago are now stout trees from twenty-five to thirty feet in height, 
with trunks each thick enough-to make two good fence-posts, 
and the neighbors are not laughing at Mr. Russell as a tree- 
planter as much as they were, but are themselves planting 
trees. In 1879 Mr. Russell wanted to try planting the Larch in 
autumn, and sent to Robert Douglas & Sons, of Waukegan, 
for one of their dollar packages containing a hundred trees. 
The package was six or seven inches long and perhaps three 
inches in diameter; the trees were set on an exposed point, 
and now they vary from twenty to twenty-seven feet in height. 
The Larch and the White Pine supply seven-eighths of the 
material used by Mr. Russell in his plantations. The Larch 
has grown rather the taller of the two, but the Pines have 
formed stouter trunks and have probably made more wood,and 
some of the youngest plantations are composed of White Pines 
exclusively. They grow with great vigor even in the most ex- 
posed situations, but have suffered from the attacks of the 
Pine louse, and from the Pine weevil which has destroyed 
the leaders on thousands of trees. Whale-oil soap applied 
with a syringe has checked, although it has not exterminated 
the louse. The weevil is a more serious enemy, as its pres- 
ence is not noticed until the damage is done. The tops of all 
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young trees injured by it are now systematically cut off and at 
once burned, so that its ravages are likely to decrease. The 
Douglas Spruce, raised from seed gathered in Colorado, has 
also proved an exceedingly hardy and valuable tree at East 
Greenwich, growing almost as rapidly as the White Pine 
and developing as yet no disease or insect enemy. 

Various methods of planting have been tried, it being Mr. 
Russell's intention to make his place valuable as an object- 
lesson to the public. Plantings of pure Larch and of pure 
White Pine have been made and the two trees have been 
mixed together in different proportions. One of the most 
promising of the mixed plantations is composed of Larch set 
four feet apart each way with a White Pine in place of the 
fourth Larch, so that the Pines stand sixteen feet apart each 
way. As these have grown the Larches nearest them have 
been gradually cut away, with the intention of leaving the 
Pines to occupy eventually the ground. 

Two sand-holes, each several acres in extent, near the end 
of the point, and therefore in an exposed situation, had for 
years been gradually spreading, and threatened to extend over 
a large area. It was a difficult and tedious undertaking to 
cover and fix the surface and so prevent the sand from work- 
ing inland. This has at last been accomplished by covering 
the surface with brush and then by planting it thickly with 
seedling Pines, the Ailanthus, and other trees. 

Mr. Russell has found that the best method of planting is to 
run shallow furrows four feet apart, each way, and then to 
set three or four-year-old transplanted seedlings at the inter- 
sections of the furrows. The land is so poor that weeds do 
not grow vigorously enough to interfere with the young trees, 
and they do not require or receive any care or cultivation after 
planting. For many years Mr. Russell has been planting 
acorns, principally of the White Oak, among his conifers with 
a view of securing a succession of forest-growth in case the 
original trees should be destroyed by fire or othercauses. The 
experiment has been successful, as thousands of young Oaks 
now bear witness. Some of these, where light has been 
allowed to reach them by thinning surrounding trees, are five 
or six feet high and are growing rapidly and vigorously. 
Acorns were put in with a cane at a trifling expenditure of 
labor and money, and among the trees which have sprung 
from them are some which may be expected to flourish for 
the matter ofa century or two after the last of the coni- 
fers which now surround and overtop them has disap- 
peared. 

The transformation which the plantations have made in the 
short period of thirteen years is astonishing. Standing now 
north of the mansion house and looking in the direction of 
the town of East Greenwich what appears to be an endless for- 
est of waving Pines backed by high hills covered with the 
slender spires of countless Larches meets the view in place of 
the ugly, straggling wooden town with its squalid water-front. 
It is not easy to imagine a greater change or to realize how 
short has been the time since these trees came into life. At 
the beginning of the undertaking the plants were brought 
from the Douglas nursery on the shores of Lake Erie, but of 
late years Mr. Russell has established home nurseries in which 
his material is raised, so that the visitor can see here all the 
operations of tree-planting— beds filled with seedlings, the 
plantations made last spring (some twenty-five acres) and 
those of each previous year, and note the condition and rate 
of growth of the different trees. 

Mr. Russell set out to do two things: by planting, to 
protect his estate from cold winds which were gradually blow- 
ing it away ; and to show the possibility of making trees grow 
under what appeared singularly trying and difficult conditions. 
He has been more than successful in both. The attractive- 
ness and value of his farm is greatly increased by his planting, 
and he has reared a forest which is more interesting and sug- 
gestive than anything of the sort east of the Missouri River. 
Its value as an object-lesson cannot be overestimated, and 
Henry G. Russell must stand as one of the foremost educators 
in rural economy that America has produced. But in doing 
this he has done something for himself which he, perhaps, 
never dreamed of twenty years ago— he has created in him- 
selfa real and living interest which will last as long as he lives. 
Among his trees he finds occupation of which he never tires; 
his greatest pleasure, he tells his visitors, is to go out and “get 
lost in his woods”; to pass long days among them, studying 
the trees, marking those which are to be cut, pruning his 
young Oaks, planning for new plantations, and finding that 
communion with Nature which is the greatest blessing that 
can come to any man however great may be his attainments 
or splendid his possessions, 


Providence, R. 1. Davis. 
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Exhibitions. 
Chrysanthemums in New York. 


N one respect the Chrysanthemum show in Madison Square 
Garden last week was far ahead of any exhibition of flow- 
ers which has ever been held in this city. It wasa remarkable 
success financially, and this fact carries with it the promise of 
the annual recurrence of this festival, with the offer of premi- 
ums large enough to reimburse exhibitors for the very con- 
siderable expense of preparing and transporting the material 
for exhibition to the Garden. Last spring a beautiful show was 
opened to the public at the Lenox Lyceum, but no one went 
to see it, and heavy bills remained to be met by the local flor- 
ists’ club. This fall the Madison Square Garden Company 
took the matter in hand through their manager, Mr. Morris- 
sey, who is trained to the business of organizing exhibitions, 
and by skillful advertising he brought crowds to see the flow- 
ers, and Mr. William Plumb, representing the Florists’ Club, 
saw to it that the visitors found something to pay them for 
their trouble. Good music was furnished every day and even- 
ing, the flowers were renewed as they began to fade, and the 
interest was sustained by novelties up to the close of the 
week, 

It was really a Chrysanthemum show. Orchids were exhib- 
ited, it is true, and admirable collections they were for the 
season, by Siebrecht & Wadley and Pitcher & Manda. Here, 
too, were large groups of Palmsand Ferns from thesame exhib- 
itors, and a strikingly beautiful table of Ferns from Mr. Dreer, of 
Philadelphia. Nor were Roses lacking, and they were of excel- 
lent quality, as might have been expected from such growers 
as F.R. Pierson Co., J. N. May, Ernest Asmus, S. C. Nash and 
J. H. Taylor. There were Carnations, too, and a special day for 
Mignonette and Violets, while the mass of French Cannas, by Mr. 
James Dean was mostinstructive as suggesting the possibilities 
of these flowers for winter decoration. But afterall, the greater 
portion of the immense exhibiting space was devoted to Chry- 
santhemums, and largely to cut flowers, and the exhibition 
seemed rich and varied in spite of the absence of the neat 
little Pompons, the Anemone-flowered varieties, and the true 
incurved or Chinese sorts which were very sparingly shown. 

Of specimen plants naturally grown, like those we are accus- 
tomed to see at exhibitions in Philadelphia, there were none, 
if we except a single plant of the variety called Daisy from the 
collection of Messrs. Pitcher & Manda. This was a well-grown 
plant completely covered with pure white and almost single 
flowers which resembled large Ox-eye Daisies. The best-flow- 
ered plants in pots were those from Mr. Adolph Ladenburg, 
who won the first prize for a collection occupying a space of 
not less than 250 square feet and arranged for effect. These 
were tall plants, in ten-inch pots, placed close together, each 
one bearing a few flowers, but so perfectly developed that 
many of them would have ranked among the best of any class. 
Indeed, there were no blooms of the variety Lilian Bird exhib- 
ited which equaled those on Mr. Ladenburg’s plants. The 
prizes for standard plants were taken by Pitcher & Manda and 
Mr. Spaulding. A great number of remarkably good plants 
grown with a single stem were also shown by Mr. Spaulding, 
but discordant colors were mixed up in such a way that the 
decorative value of the flowers was obscured. Of course it is 
impossible in an exhibition like this to arrange plants so as to 
achieve the best pictorial effect of the display asa whole. It would 
be a different matter if the plants were contributed for the pur- 
pose of decorating the Garden, so that they could all be placed 
according to some comprehensive artistic design. As it is, 
the plants come in classes for competition, and this necessi- 
tates some stiffness in the details of the arrangement. But, 
after all, there were flagrant conflicts of color which might 
have been avoided in several parts of the Garden. 

It was owing to some shortcomings of this sort that the 
visitor on entering the garden experienced a sense of bewilder- 
ment and confusion, but after he had become accustomed to 
the glare and could note the details of the exhibition it was 
plain that this surpassed all former shows in this vicinity in 
the great profusion of well-grown flowers. These were to be 
seen not only on the exhibition boards, but in all directions, 
and in all available spaces there were splendid flowers with 
long stems, well furnished with luxuriant foliage. The collec- 
tion of varieties in vases, a new feature here, was alone suffi- 
cient to establish the character of the exhibition. These col- 
lections were composed of noble flowers with long stems, 
each variety loosely arranged in a large tall vase. Almost 
every group of flowers was a study and fit to decorate a palace. 
Never before have the capabilities of the Chrysanthemum 
been so effectively displayed in this city as in this class, 
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where their highest effectiveness was brought out in arrange- 
ments of one color. Such a display will do more to popular- 
ize the flower than any other form of exhibit which has yet 
been devised. These flowers were from Peter Henderson & 
Co., Ernest Asmus, }. N. May, J. Roehrs, Dailldouze Brothers, 
Flatbush, J. H. Taylor, Bayside, and when it is remembered 
that the exhibitors are market growers and that the flowers, 
though their best, were not specially grown for exhibition, it 
will be understood that the culture of the Chrysanthemum is 
well understood here. The flowers were deep and full and 
averaged about six inches in diameter. The varieties which 
seemed to be most useful to this class of growers, judging 
from those shown, were the following : White—Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy, Jessica, Miss Minnie Wanamaker, Domination, Ivory, 
Robert Bottomley. Yellow—W. H. Lincoln, Harry Widener, 
Gloriosum, Rohallion. Pink—Mermaid, Mrs. J. N. Gerard, 
Excellent, Ada Spaulding, Bride of Roses, J. R. Pitcher, 
Syringa, and a few darker colors, as Ed. Molyneaux, Mrs. Irving 
Clark, Moseman, Louis Boehmer, but the whites, yellows and 
pinks were in the largest numbers. It should, be said that the 
flowers of Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, which somehow have hitherto 
failed to fulfill the wonderful promise of its introduction, 
were marvels of beauty as shown in this class, pure in color, 
refined in texture, perfect in form, but lacking somewhat in 
— of stem. They were shown by Peter Henderson 
¢ Co. 

There were a very few vases with mixed varieties, the most 
noticeable one, shown by J. Brydon, of Yarmouthport, Massa- 
chusetts, containing the best-grown flowers in the entire exhi- 
bition, each one being perfect in color, depth and solidity. 

On Monday the competition in cut blooms was keen and the 
classes well filled. The first prize for fifty varieties went to 
E. A. Wood, West Newton, Massachusetts. These flowers 
were staged in glasses, with stems a foot long, showing foliage, 
the latter an innovation which, it was rumored, had influence 
with the judges. The flowers were good enough, however, to 
win on their merits. It is worth noting that on the next day 
the foliage had mostly wilted. The culture of the Chrysan- 
themum as a greenhouse flower seems to resultin making the 
leaves very susceptible to change of temperature. The first 
prize for twenty-five flowers, and also for twelve, was taken by 
Dailldouze Brothers, while the first for twelve Chinese and 
twelve Anemone-flowered varieties went to William Tricker. 

The stand of twelve contained Gloriosum, G. F. Moseman, 
Viviand Morel, Magicienne, Domination, Jessica, Sunflower, 
Excellent, Mrs. J. N. Gerard, Ivory, Ed. Molyneaux and Mer- 
maid. 

A very good show of twelve, and one of twenty-four were 
made by an amateur, F. T. Underhill, Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
who also secured the Havemeyer Cup. 

Ernest Asmus captured the first prize for six blooms with 
Minnie Wanamaker, Mary Wheeler, W. H. Lincoln, Mermaid, 
Rohallion, Jessica. 

The prizes for new seedlings not yet in commerce brought 
together a large number of promising flowers ; a few of ex- 
ceptional merit and great gains. The Mrs. Herman Oelrichs 
Cup was awarded to Thomas Griffin, gardener to Mr. A. La- 
denburg, for Emily Ladenburg, a fine incurved flower, velvety 
red, inclining to a mahogany shade, a nearly pure self color, 
the reflex being very dark. If this seedling holds its present 
character it will be a great gain. The Mrs. Henry Clews Cup 
went to J. Brydon, Yarmouthport, Massachusetts, for Miss 
Mabel Simpkins, an incurved white in the way of Ivory, but 
more pointed. The Mrs. W. C. Whitney Cup, for a pink va- 
riety, was given to Mr. E. G. Hill for Edward Hatch, an extra- 
large globular flower with wide petals. This was also certifi- 
cated. The Mrs. Edward Winslow Cup and certificate were 
given T. H. Spaulding for E. Hitzeroth, a large lemon-yellow 
flower. 

The Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier Cup was taken by Pitcher & Manda 
with Harry May, a very solid and large bronze incurved flower, 
which was also certificated. The Mrs. A. Ladenburg Cup was 
well bestowed on Mr. T. H. Spaulding for H. F. Spaulding, a 
large incurved apricot variety. Very distinct. The Miss Bird 
Cup was also taken by Mr. Spaulding with Colonel William B. 
Smith, a fine yellow flower flecked with red. To Mr. Spauld- 
ing also went Mrs. Astor’sCup for the best collection of flowers 
not yet in commerce. 

First-class certificates of merit were awarded Messrs. 
Pitcher & Manda for Mrs. E. D. Adams; to J. Brydon for 
Snowflake and Brydon, Jr.; to Robert Craig for Maud 
Dean, a beautiful pink flower, O. P. Barrett, a mahogany red, 
C. B. Whitnall and Mrs. Robert Craig. There were numerous 
other seedlings of more or less merit, the best of which were 
probably Ruth Cleveland and Lillian Russell, both pink, and well 
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shown in large vases by Mr. Spaulding. I. Fostermann had a 
large collection of new and promising varieties. 

The most interesting groups of plants were those composed 
respectively of single masses of Puritan and M. Boyer. Some 
more ambitious groups emphasized the fact that a casual mix- 
ture of colors produces spottiness, and not a pleasing effect. 

Table decorations were shown Thursday by Brower Brothers, 
Siebrecht & Wadley and Charles A. Dards. In each case very 
large well-grown flowers were used in lavish profusion, and 
the tables seemed overloaded, so that the effect was rather heavy, 
though somewhat toned down by artificial light. 

One of the most interesting exhibits to the Chrysanthemum- 
fancier was Mr. T. H. Spaulding’s collection of new Continental 
varieties, including some of S. Delaux’s new early varieties, 
the offering of which was the most important event of the year 
among Chrysanthemum-fanciers. A glance over these showed 
many promising things. The serious feature of the introduc- 


tion of so many new varieties is that so few of them are ever 
seen at their best or grown after a year or two. 


Notes. 


In Orange County, California, a single grower this year has 
sold 115,000 spikes of Pampas-blooms, 


The estimated cost of the horticultural building for the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, which will measure 1,000 x 230 feet, is 
$226,890. 

The Danish citizens of Chicago are collecting funds for the 
erection, in Lincoln Park, of a monument to Hans Christian 
Andersen. 

The 133 free concerts given in the parks of New York dur- 
ing the past summer afforded pleasure to scores of thousands 
of people whose opportunities for refreshment are few, and 
cost the city the moderate sum of $14,987. 


The care taken to obtain artistic designs for public grounds 
in Europe is shown by the recent action of the municipality of 
Breslau, in Silesia, which has offered three premiums, amount- 
ing respectively to 1,500, 1,000 and 500 marks, for the best de- 
sign for a small urban park. 


Dr. Wallace writes in 7ke Garden that when he first im- 
ported Japanese Lilies twenty years ago the bulbs were ob- 
tained with difficulty, since they were either gathered wild in 
the mountains, as was the case with Zi/ium auratum, or 
picked up one by one in Japanese gardens. Of late years, 
however, the Japanese have turned their attention to Lilies as 
an article of commerce, and bulb-farms, like those in Holland, 
are in successful operation and Lilies are cultivated by tens of 
thousands. The result of this is that the bulbs which come 
over are far better individually, and the varieties are greatly 
improved on account of careful search and selection through 
the numerous islands of Japan. 


Circulars were recently sent by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Victoria, Australia, to all the schools in non-metropol- 
itan districts, asking whether their head-teachers would advo- 
cate the teaching of the elements of agriculture and horticul- 
ture. The replies showed that eighty-four per cent. of the 
1,248 teachers in question were in favor of the idea, and that 
in thirty-four per cent. of the schools such instruction was 
already being given. In fifty-two cases the scholars were 
caring for trees or gardens on the school-grounds, and most 
of the children in 369 other schools were either assisting their 
parents in horticultural work at home or caring for garden- 
plots oftheir own. In 161 schools the pupils were in the habit 
of making collections of local plants and insects to be subse- 
quently used as object-lessons in the classes. 


A correspondent of the Evening Post, of this city, recently 
wrote that, in spite of the scarcity of true Spruce-gum in Ver- 
mont, resulting partly from forest-fires and partly from the in- 
crease of saw and pulp-mills, the gum-picker is still a pictur- 
esque figure in the remoter districts of the state. ‘‘ The most 
famous one is Alonzo K. Bishop, of Woodford. In winter car- 
rying a bag slung overhis shoulder, Bishop roams all over the 
Green Mountains examining Spruce-trees. Witha long pole end- 
ing in asharp chisel, he detachesthe gum. His journeys often 
take him many miles from human habitations. When the hills 
are snow-covered, Bishop still pursues his industry, traversing 
the country on snow-shoes. He sells the gum for fifty cents to 
$1.50 a pound, according to quality. The purest gum is trans- 
parent, or of a light amber color, filled with minute bubbles 
of air. Vermonters who have made new homes for them- 


selves in the west consume a great deal of the pure article, 


which is sent to them by friends through the mails.” 
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Mr. vt E. Smith, in a paper read before the California 
horticultural societies, urges the gardeners of that state to 
give more attention to the improvement of the wild strawber. 
ries of the Pacific Coast. He considers them among the most 
promising of wild fruits there, and little has been done with 
them in the way of selection or hybridizing. The eastern vari- 
eties introduced in California need to be constantly irrigated, 
and it is believed that improved plants of native parentage 
would be better adapted to the conditions of the climate. One 
species, Fragaria Californica, often occurs in the driest and 
most unpromising locations. Besides this, although the east- 
ern strawberries raised under irrigation are very large and 
finely colored, they are really flat and flavorless, while the na- 
tive berry in that climate has a delightful sweetness and 
aroma. The fruiting season of the California native berries is 
very long. In favorable seasons in the neighborhood of San 
Francisco F, Chilensis gives fruit from January until August, 
and F. Californica in the same section will fruit until the mid- 
dle of July. 


A correspondent of Zhe Garden, London, invites attention 
to Clematis graveolens,which he says is rarely met with outside 
of a botanical garden although it was introduced from Chin- 
ese Tartary half a century ago. This plant is not so scarce in 
American gardens, and yet it is one which should be planted 
more frequently here than it is. It is quite hardy and will 
climb to a height of ten ora dozen feet, and its single yellow 
flowers are an inch across and beautiful, although in no way 
striking. The heads of fruit, with their longsilky tails, are, 
however, highly ornamental and will cling on the plants until 
the winter. It is,indeed,a matter of surprise that experiment- 
ers who are now hybridizing so many different species of 
plants have never taken in hand this and some of the other 
Clematises. With a plant which, like C. crisfa, gives an abun- 
dance of purple flowers all through the summer and autumn 
months, and another, like C. graveolens, which also blooms 
for along time, with C. Janiculata and its abundance of white 
bloom in September, not to speak of C. coccinea, C. integrifo- 
fia and many more, remarkable results might be reasonably 
expected. 


According to a recent writerin Gartenflora the so-called 
Century-plant (Agave Americana) was introduced into Europe 
during the first century after the discovery of the New World. 
The blooming of one specimen is recorded as occurring at 
Avignon in 1599, and of another at Montpelier in 1647, while 
even as far north as Wurtemberg a specimen was seen in the 
latter years of the sixteenth century, the flower-stalk of 
which measured over twenty-four feet in height and more 
than two feetindiameter. A story is told of one which, in some 
town of Languedoc, under the eyes of Louis XIII. and Cardinal 
Richelieu, threw up a flower-stem twenty-eight ‘“hand-lengths” 
in height during the space of thirty-six hours, so greatly to the 
astonishment of the king that he decreed the ‘ bewildering 
stem” should be painted by ‘‘some admirable painter.” The 
first illustration of Agave Americana was published by Lo- 
belius, who died in the same year as Shakespeare. One does 
not often realize, perhaps, that in the far-off days of Good 
Queen Bess American plants were already known in England 
as well as on the Continent, some of them being almost famil- 
iar objects, while as yet there were very few Americans ex- 
cept such as wore red skins, 


Catalogues Received. 


DAMMANN & Co., San Giovanni a Teduccio, near Naples, Italy; 
Wholesale Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Farm Seeds, 
Seeds of Trees and Shrubs, and Flower Bulbs.—Haace & ScuMIDT, 
Erfurt, Germany; Novelties in Flower Seeds for 1892.—HARTMAN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Beaver Falls, Pa.; Hartman Wire Panel 
Fence, Steel Picket Fence, and Wire Mats.—HArLAN P. KELSEY, 
Linville, North Car.; Wholesale Catalogue of Native Trees, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, and Herbaceous Perennial Plants of the Southern Alle- 
ghany Mountains and the Southern States.—E. H. KRELAGE & Son, 
Haarlem, Holland; Darwin Tulips.—THoMAsS MEEHAN & Sons, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ornamental Trees, Vines, Shrubs.— 
WILLIAM PAUL & Sons, Waltham Cross, Herts, England; New Roses. 
—RIcHARD Prau, San José de Costa Rica; Trade Catalogue of New 
and Rare Central American Orchids.—REASONER Bros., Manatee, 
Fla.; Tropical and Semi-Tropical Fruit Plants, Economical, Medici- 
nal and Useful Plants, Aquatics, Palms, Orchids, etec.—FREDERICK 
RoEMER, Quedlinburg, Germany; Novelties in Flower Seeds for 1892. 
—J.C. Sciumiprt, Erfurt, Germany ; Novelties in Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds.—WILLIAM STAHL, Quincy, Ill.; Excelsior Spraying Outfits.— 
Stark Bros., Louisiana, Mo.; Wholesale Price List of Fruit, Orna- 
mental and Evergreen Trees, Small Fruits, Shrubs and Roses.-- 
W. THompson, 34 and 36 Tavern Street, Ipswich, England; Flower 
Seeds. 
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For GREENHOUSES, GRAPERIES, CONSERVATORIES, 
HOTHOUSES AND HOTBEDS. 
VANHORNE, GRIFFEN & CO. 


amperes  Peeneh of French Glass. Bent Glass. Skylight Glass. 
Special Importation for Ros for Rose-house purposes. 
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Prop asals for Plants 











181,133,185 & 137 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS 


HAS ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY ACRES IN FLOWERS. 


S® ALED PROPOSALS for all or any 
of the Plants mentioned below, 
indorsed, ‘‘ Proposal for Plants,” will be 
received at the office of the Clerk of the 
Park Commissioners, Town Hall, Brook- 
line, Mass., until December Ist, 1891 : 


E LARGEST STOCK of GLADIOLUS, LILIES, DAHLIAS, Come 
we eral Park and see them for pane Our complete Gataiogrne of Oe RARDY BULBS 


AND ANTS for Fall Planting and Winter Blooming w be ready September ist. 
Pree to all applicants. 


FLORAL PARK, Queens County (Long Island), N. Y. 


A CREAT INVENTION, 


The merits of which must Command Universal Use. 


“NEPONSET” WATERPROOF FLOWER POTS 


200 Red Oak (Quercus rubra), 6 to ro feet high. 

100 Pin Oak (Quercus palustris), 6 to ro feet high. 

100 White Oak (Quercus alba), 1 to 3 feet high. 

100 bes ~~ (Fraxinus Americana), 6 to 10 feet 
igh. 


200 Sugar Maple, 6 to 10 feet high. 
200 Red Maple, 6 to 10 feet high. 
50 American Elms, 6 to 10 feet high. 
1,000 Berberis vulgaris, 1 to 2 feet high. 
500 Berberis Thunbergii, 6 inches to 1 foot high. 
500 Viburnum dentatum, 1 to 2 feet high. 
500 Viburnum Opulus, r to 2 feet high. 


1,000 Cornus paniculata, r to 2 feet high. Lig ht, H a ndsome, 
* 1,000 Cornus alternifolia, 2 to 3 feet high. ee een aera upaaied 
1,000 Cornus sericea, 1 to 2 feet high. Clean A Du rable, 
200 Cornus florida, 4 to 6 feet high. ——————— XS ae 
500 Cornus circinata, 2 to 3 feet high. Cheap, Unbreakable. 


500 Lycium vulgare, 2 to 3 f-et high. 
200 Sambucus Canadensis, 2 to 3 feet high. 


1,000 Sweet Fern (Comptonia asplenifolia), 6 to 12 
inches high. 


1,000 me may (Rhamnus catharticus), 2 to 3 feet 
igh. 


Sole Manufacturers: 


F.W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 


Wholesale Agents: 


R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO., S. Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


AUGUST ROLKER & SON, Station E, New York City. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES, CIRCULARS, ETC. 


500 Staghorn Sumach, 3 to 4 feet high. 
1,000 Myrica cerifera, 1 foot high. 

1,000 American Wild Roses, 1 foot high. 

500 Sweet Brier Roses 1 foot high. 

500 Ampelopsis quinquefolia, 2 to 3 years old. 

500 Celastrus scandens, 2 to 3 years old. 

500 Wild Grape-vines, 3 to 4 years old. 

All plants must have been grown in nurs- 
ery at least one year, well-rooted, andin all 
respects first-class. They are to be de- 
livered, in good order, between April rst 
and April roth, 1892, freight prepaid, at 
the Brookline Railroad Station, or at one 
of the local express offices. 

Bidders must send to the Engineer a 
specimen of each variety of plant that 
they propose to furnish, to which stand- 
ard, in case the contract is awarded, the 
bidders will be required to conform. 





$3.00 OO 1892 $3.00 


‘The Overland Monthly 


Subscription Price Reduced to 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 
The Overland 


Is the Representative Magazine of the Pacific Coast! 





The Commissioners reserve the right 
to reject any or all bids if they deem it 
for the interest of the town to do so. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
upon application to ALEXIS H. FRENCH, 
C. E., Town Hall, Brookline, Mass. 


EVERY NUMBER WILL BE ILLUSTRATED. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN EVERY DIRECTION! 


HENRY M. WHITNEY The Home Seeker, the Investor, the Student of American Life and History, must have it. 


CHARLES S. SARGENT, ° 
WILLIAM H. LINCOLN, 


Board of Park Commissioners of 
the Town of Brookline. 


In making up your lists for 1892, include The Overland. 


Send 20 cents for Sample Copy. 


Address eae Monthly, 


Octopex 23, 1891. 420 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





ENGRAVING @MrANY 


7-°9* &-tl- NEW CHAMDERS ST 


REENHOUSES, 
PALM-HOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES. 


IRON CONSTRUCTION, 
PATENT IMPERISHABLE 
PUTTYLESS GLAZING. 


Under this apg nye aye are . = bee | 
o en nen’ in , an 

™ 40,000 meee! feet of g' L = construc 

sy wy : aa Send stamp for postage of Catalogues, 


JOSEPHUS PLENTY, 
HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT Works. 


New York Office: 145 Liberty St. 
Mail Office & Works : 148-156 Randolph Ave., Jersey City, 


WHEN YOU TRAVEL 


It is always policy to take the quickest and 
most comfortable route. The popularity of 
the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad with experienced travelers is due to 
the fact that it possesses a perfect roadbed, 
four tracks (an advantage afforded by no other 
railroad in the world), easy curves, light grades, 
magnificent scenery, and superb equipment. 

It has become almost a matter of course 
with persons visiting the metropolis to take 
the New York Central, as that is the only 
Trunk Line running its trains into the city of 
New York; its passenger terminus—Grand 
Central Station—Leing located in the very 
centre of the city, convenient to all the princi- 
pal hotels. 

It will pay you to bear these facts in mind, 
and on your next trip, ticket via the New York 
Central, and 


TRAVEL COMFORTABLY. 


PAIN Troors 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 
Water will run from it pure andclean. It coversdouble 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. wyeelly useful for anyiron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. ON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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CHANCE FOR ALL 
To Enjoy a Cup of Perfect 
Tea, A TRIAL ORDER 
FE ga , By 

ong, Japan, Imperial, Gunpow- 
der, Sing tivetae Mixed, English 
Breakfast, or Sun Sun Chop, sent 
by mail on receipt of $2.00. Be 
particuiar and state what kind of Tea you want. Great- 
est inducement ever offered to get for our cele- 
brated Teas, Coffees and Baking Powder. For full . 
ticulars address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA E0: 

P. O. Box 289. 31 and 32 Vesey St., New York. 


NUT TREES. 


CHESTHUTS.—JAPAN MAMMOTH 
and G/ANT. Parry's; Po Walnuts, 
JAPAN GOLDEN RUS8SET, IDAHO and 
Kieffer Pears, ELEAGNU8 LONGIPES, 
HAROY ORANGES, and other valuable 
novelties. Small Fruits, GRAPES etc. 
Fruit, Shade and Nut Trees, Orna- 
mental Shrubs, Vines, etc. Illus- 


trated Descriptive Catalogue Free. 
WM. PARRY, Parry, New Jersey. 


[FRANK MILLER’S 


For Harness, Buggy Tops, Saddles, Fly Nets. Travel. 
ling Bags, Military Equipments, Etc. 
Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack 
off, smut or crock by handling. 
MAKERS. 


SOLD BY ALL HARNESS 


Parsons & Sons Co. 


LIMITED. 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y., 
offer 


Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Hardy Azaleas. 


For other rare and old plants, see Catalogue. 


THOS. W.WEATHERED’S SONS. 


ESTABLISHED, 1859. 


Greenhouse and Dwelling Heating, 
Self-Feeding Boilers for Smal! Conservatories, 


Double Dome Direet Circulating Boiters 


For Heating Greenhouses, Dwellings, etc., 
Horticultural Architects and Builders of 


Greenhouses, Conservatories, Palm Houses, etc., erected complete of 
all wood, iron and wood combined, or iron with metal sas 
erected complete or material cut out, fitted ready to erect. Portable 
Greenhouses, Window Conservatories and Plant Protectors kept 
on stock. 


THOS. W. WEATHERED’S SONS, 
No. 244 Canal Street, New York. 


Send six cents for Illustrated Catalogue, and please mention this paper. 





LYONS SILKS, 


Moire Antique rayé and faconne, 
Brocades, Pompadour, 
and Louis XVI. 
Satin and Faille Stripes. 


CORDED BENGALINES, 


Veloutine, 


White Brocaded Satins, 
Rich Faille, Veloutine and Satin, 
for wedding gowns. 
Brocaded and Metal Effects. 
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Grenadine, Crepe and Gaze, 


For Evening Wear and Bridesmaids’ Dresses, 
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Corrugated Fire 
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AND BUILDING. 
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ped 
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tions to enable the local der to erect same. 
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